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During the twenty years of ANTIQUES’ activity, more has been 
learned concerning colonial days and ways than during the entire pre- 
ceding century. 
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corrected. 
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been associated with surviving examples of their work. 


Despite widely accepted opinion to the contrary, it has been proved that 
Gilbert Stuart painted some important miniatures. The burial place of 
the great artist, long-forgotten, has recently been found. 


Pioneer in encouraging research in these directions and 
in publishing its results is The Magazine ANTIQUES. 


Handsomely printed, copiously illustrated, genially 
written, rich in wisdom as well as in knowledge, con- 
stantly aware of the human values of ancient things, 
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cultivating the art of living. 


Start your subscription today and 
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stimulating visitor to your home. 
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Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership 
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The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for fu- 
ture generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New 
England and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-eight old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

‘The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Har- 
rison Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $800,238.87. 

It publishes Otp-Time New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to CARLETON R. RicHMonD, Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The First Baptist Church, Providence, Rhode Jsland 


The Oldest Church of any Denomination in Rhode Island 
and the Oldest Baptist Church in America® 


By Rev. Henry M. Kina, D.D. 


HIS church is the oldest church 

of any denomination in the state 

and the oldest Baptist Church in 
America. It was founded as early as 1638 
by Roger Williams and his companions, 
and has maintained a continuous existence 
from that time. The first settlers under 
the leadership of Roger Williams, their 
minister, came from Salem, Massachu- 
setts, from which place he had been ban- 
ished two years before. Others had joined 
them from Boston, and here on land pur- 
chased by them from the Indians they 
founded a colony in which they them- 
selves might enjoy, and also offer to all 
men “distressed of conscience,” the price- 
less boon of soul-liberty. It was the first 
time in the history of the world that a 
state had been founded with civil and re- 
ligious liberty for its cornerstone. 


* This article is used in OLD-TIME NEW 


ENGLAND by permission of The First Baptist 
Church, Providence, Rhode Island. 





Dur‘ng the year 1637-1638 their new 
religious convictions were sufficiently ma- 
tured to demand organized expression in 
church-fellowship. ‘They were devout 
Christians, but had broken away from the 
old ecclesiastical order, as many Chris- 
tians in England were doing about that 
time, and here in the wilderness beyond 
hostile jurisdiction and the fear of perse- 
cution, they established a new order which 
they had come to believe was in harmony 
with the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, viz., immersion on profession of 
personal faith in Christ. 

In the absence of any scripturally bap- 
tized person in this new world, Ezekiel 
Holliman, one of their number, was dep- 
uted to baptize Roger Williams, and then 
he in turn baptized Mr. Holliman and 
“some ten more.” These twelve or more 
persons constituted the Church. We learn 
the names of the most of them from the 
records of the Puritan Church in Salem, 
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which state that certain persons were ex- 
cluded from its fellowship for having been 
rebaptized. Roger Williams and his wife, 
Mary, were among the number. Mr. Wil- 
liams was the first pastor of the little 
church. They adopted no articles of faith, 
and the Church has remained to this day 
without formal creed or covenant. 

In a few months Roger Williams with- 
drew from the Church, having been led 
to believe that owing to the corruption in 
Christendom, the rites of the Church had 
become invalid, and that there was no 
proper administrator and no_ proper 
church; but he cherished to the end of his 
life his faith in the scripturalness of the 
distinctive views and practices of the 
Church which he planted. This is evident 
from his writings. He became a “Seeker,” 
continuing to live in Providence or vi- 
cinity, and laboring for the enlightenment 
and conversion of the Indians, whose con- 
fidence he had won when living at Ply- 
mouth, and always retained. His labors 
antedated those of John Eliot, the famous 
“Apostle to the Indians,” and were no 
less successful. He also labored watchfully 
and self-denyingly for the peace, the pros- 
perity and the perpetuity of the State 
which he was instrumental in founding. 
In its interests he paid two visits to the 
mother country at his own charges. He 
died in 1683, and “was buried with all 
the solemnity the colony was able to 
show.” 

After Roger Williams’ withdrawal 
from the Church there were four minis- 
ters who seem to have held the pastoral 
office conjointly, constituting a plurality 
of elders, as was sometimes the case, viz., 
Chad Brown, Thomas Olney, William 
Wickenden and Gregory Dexter. It is 
impossible to determine definitely their 
terms of service. They were all men of 


strong characters, and competent leaders 
of the Church, which was still small. They 
served the Church conscientiously with- 
out compensation, giving to its spiritual 
oversight such time and strength as their 
secular occupations permitted. They all, 
like Williams, have left a numerous pos- 
terity. 

For sixty years this Church had no 
house of worship, and held its services in 
the homes of the members or under the 
trees. Its first house of worship was built 
in 1700 by Rev. Pardon Tillinghast, the 
sixth pastor, and déeded to the Church in 
I7 11. It stood at the corner of North 
Main Street and Smith Street. This gave 
place to a larger one, built on the same 
spot in 1726, which was forty feet square. 

The present house is located on an 
acre-and-a-quarter tract of land about 
one-eighth of a mile south of the site of 
the two former buildings. It was begun in 
1774, and dedicated in May, 1775, mid- 
way between the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. Brown University, or 
Rhode Island College, as it was called 
until 1804, had moved from Warren, 
Rhode Island, where it was founded in 
1764, to Providence in 1771, and in the 
preamble setting forth the project for the 
new building there was the explicit state- 
ment that the Meeting House would be 
“For the Publick Worship of Almighty 
God, and also for holding Commence- 
ment in.” For its religious services the 
church had proposed a building sixty feet 
square, and had secured pledges for its 
estimated cost of £5000, but for this 
double use an increase to eighty feet was 
decided upon, to cost £2000 more. This 
additional sum was raised, as was the 
common method in the case of all large 
undertakings of that time — but the first 
and only instance in the history of this 

















The First Baptist Church, Providence, R. J. 





church — by an officially authorized lot- 
tery. [he present edifice has a seating ca- 
pacity of 800 on the main floor and 600 
in the gallery, still the largest Protestant 
auditorium in the state. The spire, 185 
feet high, is a marvel of beauty, and is a 
close copy of one of the many proposed 
but unused designs of a steeple for St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in London, but 
the body of the building is essentially that 
of Marylebone Chapel, both being of the 
Sir Christopher Wren type, and deline- 
ated by James Gibbs, a pupil of that cele- 
brated church builder, in his Book of 
Architecture. Joseph Brown, one of the 
four famous brothers, using this book as a 
guide, made the working drawings, while 
a James Sumner, of Boston, served as 
master-workman. 

The beautiful crystal chandelier was 
brought over from England in 1792, be- 
ing a gift by Hope Brown in memory of 
her father, Nicholas Brown, Ist, and was 
lighted for the first time on the occasion 
of her marriage to Thomas Poynton Ives. 
Until 1884 it burned candles, but at that 
time it was fitted for gas, then in 1914 
for electric lights. In 1832 the original 
square pews were removed, and the pres- 
ent ones substituted. ‘The lofty pulpit and 
its sounding board were also taken down, 
and the pulpit that served from then until 
1875 is now in parts stored in the meet- 
ing house attic. The present platform and 
communion furniture, as well as the re- 
cess for the baptistery and the stained glass 
window, comprise a gift, in 1884, by cer- 
tain of their grandchildren in memory of 
Nicholas Brown, 2nd, and Mrs. Hope 
Brown Ives. Originally there was an up- 
per gallery in the west end of the audi- 
torium, set apart for the use of slaves, 
freedmen and Indians — not so much for 
the purpose of isolating them as to recog- 
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Spire of the First Baptist Church, 


Providence, BR. 3. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE 


Courtesy Massachusetts Histerical Society 
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Interior of the First Baptist Church, Providence, R. J. 


BUILT IN 1775 AFTER DESIGNS BY JOSEPH BROWN 


nize that in this notable house of worship 
a place for them, too, should be provided. 
In order to make room for the pipe organ 
that was presented by Nicholas Brown, 
2nd, in 1834, this gallery was removed. 
A considerable part of this early instru- 
ment is still incorporated in the present 
1884 organ. The clock on the rear gallery 
wall, in front of the choir, was also the 


gift at that time by Nicholas Brown. 

This building has often been used for 
great religious meetings and for civic oc- 
casions of joy and sorrow, State and Na- 
tional, and is an historic landmark and 
the pride not only of those who are wont 
to worship in it but of all the citizens. As 
a specimen of colonial architecture it is un- 
surpassed, 
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The bell weighing 2,500 pounds was 
made in London, and bore at first the 
quaint inscription : 

For freedom of conscience the town was first 
planted, 

Persuasion, not force, was used by the people: 
This Church is the eldest, and has not recanted, 

Enjoying and granting bell, temple and 

steeple. 


It has been cracked three times in the 
ringing, and recast in this country. It now 
bears the date of the origin of the Church 
and the name of Roger Williams, “‘its first 
pastor, and the first asserter of liberty of 
conscience.” It also bears this inscription, 
“it was the first church in Rhode Island, 
and the First Baptist Church in Amer- 
ica,” which expresses the unbroken belief 
of the Church, community and historians 
generally. It not only rings out its call on 
Sundays to the worship of Almighty God, 
but it is also still rung, as of old, at sunrise, 
at midday and at nine o’clock, reminding 
the people of the wise and thrifty habits of 
the fathers. 
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The So-Called Buquenot Bouse, ca. 1759 


Rew London, Connecticut 


By Gorpon BopENWEIN 


OR many years “that certain stone 

house,” as it is called in early rec- 

ords, and which stands at the foot 
of Jay Street in New London, Connecti- 
cut, has been known as “The Old Hugue- 
not House.” It seems more than probable 
that the Huguenots never had anything 
whatever to do with it. The fact that it is 
so known, however, does not detract from 
its merits, the legend being one of many 
with which historic objects are apt to be 
embellished. Not many years ago this in- 
teresting old house was threatened with 
demolition by its then owner in a contro- 
versy with the city fathers, but fortunate- 
ly it survived and today offers much in- 
terest as to its construction and original 
ownership. 

The house was built, probably in 1759, 
by Nathaniel Hempsted, grandson of the 
Joshua (1678-1758) who for some forty 
years kept a wearisome diary which con- 
tains a store of information about local 
persons and events of that era to those 
who care to dig it out. For instance, it is 
there recorded on March 1, 1758, that 
“in the aftern I Rid out with Joshua and 
Nathaniel to Manatuck where Joseph 
Mason and 2 more are felling trees for 
House timber for Nathaniel.” Here is 
evidence of grandson Nathaniel cutting 
timber to build himself a house. On 
November 7 of the same year is found 
in the city land records the deed whereby 
“Nattee,” as his grandfather called him, 
was presented by the latter with the land 
upon which the house was afterwards 
built, part of the property of the Hemp- 
sted homestead where Joshua was then 
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living. Joshua died on December 22, 
1758, and it may reasonably be supposed 
that Nathaniel Hempsted then proceeded 
to build his house on the site previously 
deeded to him, and that it was completed 
sometime during the year 1759. 

This date in itself rather suggests who 
the builders of the stone house might have 
been, and why in the inaccurate tradi- 
tion it has been known for so long as ““The 
Old Huguenot House.” ‘The Hempsteds 
themselves were not Huguenots, being 
descended from the original Robert who 
was one of the first settlers of New Lon- 
don in the year 1646. The term evidently 
has to do with the workmen engaged in 
the building of the stone house, not its 
owners, and it is the very substantial 
theory, recently advanced, that it was 
built by the Acadians when they were so- 
journing, against their will, in New Lon- 
don. According to Miss Frances Caulk- 
ins’ estimable History of New London, a 
shipment of these exiles from Nova Scotia 
arrived in that harbor on January 21, 
1756, and another vessel, with smallpox 
patients on board, came there unexpect- 
edly with still more on May 22 of the 
same year. New London’s apportion- 
ment of “French neutrals” was only 
twelve by the decree of the General As- 
sembly which divided them among the 
towns of Connecticut — no doubt in ac- 
cord with an expressed intention “to make 
them true Englishmen”— but New Lon- 
don being a principal port along the coast 
of the British colonies (where anywhere 
from eight thousand to eighteen thousand 
of these exiles were scattered before the 
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Courtesy Mr. Gordon Bodenwein 


The So-Called Huguenot House, ca. 1759 
THE STONE HOUSE AT THE INTERSECTION OF JAY, COIT, HEMPSTEAD AND TRUMAN STREETS, 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN MARCH 23, 1892. 


mass deportation was ended) doubtless 
kept the number there much above the 
official allotment. 

In any case, and this is where the stone 
house comes in, in 1755, the first year of 
the enforced exodus, Captain Nathaniel 
Shaw employed thirty-five of them to 
build him a stone mansion in front of his 
house which stood on what is now known 
as Bank Street. The stone for the new 
house was stratified granite, a species of 
gneiss, laid in blocks twenty-four inches 
thick and cut from the ledge near the 
house. Here, then are the Acadians re- 
corded as building a stone house for Na- 
thaniel Shaw in New London. 

To build a stone house in the middle 
of the eighteenth century in this locality 
meant that there was money with which 
to pay for it. Nathaniel Shaw had the 


means to do so, but Nathaniel Hempsted 
was far from affluent. Moreover, to build 
a gambrel roof stone house was somewhat 
unusual, This might well signify that 
stone instead of wood was used for the 
Hempsted house (even considering the 
nine acres of timber on Manatuck hill, 
which Nathaniel Hempsted had inherited 
from his grandfather, Joshua) because 
the stone was readily available, there be- 
ing a ledge of rocks on the nearby home- 
stead land and its use relatively cheap. 
The fact that the type of construction of 
this stone house is a block wall, rather than 
rubble work, argues strongly that the 
workmanship was French, not English. 

The stone is cut and dressed, evenly 
finished, and laid in regular, horizontal 
beds, with the use of a small amount of 
mortar. This seems to be a clear indica- 
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tion that the work was done by conti- 
nental builders accustomed to that sort of 
construction. Such workmen most cer- 
tainly could have been French, since no 
other foreign group is known to have been 
in New London at that time. The French 
who are recorded as being there were 
Acadians, not Huguenots. 

Efforts to trace the Acadians them- 
selves in New London seem hopeless. The 
selectmen of the town were charged with 
finding accommodations for them at some 
distance from the town (they could not 
leave the town without written permis- 
sion ) and they were also to see that they 
were kept at some suitable employment. 
At any rate, the Acadians were still in 
New London when Nathaniel Hempsted 
built his stone house. Not until 1767 did 
a benign British government allow them 
to return to their homeland — the French- 
English war had ended in 1763—and a 
contingent of two hundred and forty, in 
the care of Captain Richard Leffingwell, 
set sail from New London. In 1766 one 
hundred and forty-seven of them in the 
vicinity of the neighboring town of Nor- 
wich had petitioned the General Assem- 
bly for their release from bondage, and 
in 1767 a similar request was presented 
by still more of them, pointing out that 
they had spent eleven years as “‘strangers 
in a strange land among a people of a dif- 
ferent tongue and religion.” 

As for Huguenots in New London in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
there is no record of them whatsoever. 
There was, to be sure, Daniel Deshon, 
conspicuous as a citizen and a member of 
the First Church. In 1723 certain French- 
men, bearing enchanting names, had been 
naturalized as “being persons born out of 
your Majesties Allegience but Profesing 
the true Protestant Religion.” In Joshua 
Hempsted’s diary there is mention of a 


Peter Frenchman and a Peter French 
boy at work for him, whose real surnames 
did not matter, who may well have been 
Acadians, father and son, being kept at 
“suitable employment.” At a later date a 
list of French names is to be found in New 
London, several of which survived, but 
most of them soon disappeared completely. 

Local tradition has it that some Hugue- 
nots passing through the town tarried 
long enough to build “that certain stone 
house,” but no one knows who they were, 
where they came from, or where they 
went. The truth of the matter most prob- 
ably is that French workmen were known 
to have built the house was enough to have 
them later identified in the popular mind 
as “Huguenots.” Hence, while it is argu- 
able that the tradition preserving the name 
Huguenot is incorrect, today no one cares 
very much whether it ts or is not, and the 
house in question, as long as it stands will 
doubtless continue to be known as “The 
Old Huguenot House.” 

When Nathaniel Hempsted died, in 
1794, he left by his will, made in 1790, 
“the dwelling house where I now live” 
in equal undivided thirds to three of his 
four sons, Samuel Booth, Hallam and 
Giles. However, these three brothers 
were already more or less the owners of 
the stone house, since Nathaniel, by a 
deed dated September 1, 1789, some 
months before he wrote his will, had deed- 
ed the house to them “for divers good 
causes and considerations and especially 
for the consideration of five shillings, law- 
ful money.” This duplication of intention 
on the part of Nathaniel was not alto- 
gether extraordinary, for other instances 
of this kind are to be found. But it so hap- 
pened that for a while this deed, and an- 
other one, went astray, and it was not 
until 1795 that the question of ownership 
was finally settled. 
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Just what had come to pass, or who 
was responsible for the mix-up, Is not re- 
vealed by the records, but on March 20, 
1793, Hallam and Giles signing “for 
themselves and Samuel Booth Hemp- 
sted”? caused to be entered in the land 
records of New London a protest to the 
effect that having delivered the deed of 
the house to the town clerk for the pur- 
pose of recording, “‘the deed was gone 
out of the possession of the town clerk 
and cannot be found and never has come 
into the possession of the subscribers.” All 
people were notified and warned in these 
circumstances to “stay off” the subject of 
the ownership of the house. The other 
deed, the loss of which was also protested, 
had to do with two pieces of land the 
father had previously put down in his 
will to go to his fourth son, Nathaniel, to 
whom he had left “all my lands.” How- 
ever it happened, the deed of the stone 
house was very shortly forthcoming, for 
on April 1, 1793, it suddenly appeared 
in the land records of the town as origi- 
nally dated September 1, 1789, eleven 
days after Hallam and Giles made their 
protest about its disappearance. 

Meantime the city clerk was brought to 
court to explain why these deeds had not 
been in his keeping, and there it developed 
that they had been delivered up to an 
order signed by Hallam Hempsted, who 
had taken them to the town clerk’s office 
in the first place for lodgement, it was 
said, not for recording. It was further dis- 
closed that Hallam had given “his name 
on a blank paper to a person who filled it 
up with an order to the clerk to deliver 
up the deeds.” The court thereupon de- 
cided “that if a man will give his name on 
blank paper, he must abide the conse- 
quences,” and the town clerk was acquit- 
ted of blame in the matter. 

But the subject was not yet by any 





manner of means settled. Nathaniel, 
Senior, the owner of the stone house, died 
In 1794, and in the following year, on 
April 11, 1795, the brothers Hallam, 
Giles and Nathaniel are discovered giving 
bonds of five hundred pounds each to sub- 
mit to judges “for abitrament, award and 
final determination” of their controver- 
sies and disputes relative to the convey- 
ance of the house and lands in question. 
Four days later the judges’ decision was 
rendered that while the land deed “ought 
to be destroyed and never to be of any 
effect,” the deed of the stone house, being 
in accordance with the terms of the fa- 
ther’s will, was to be held as valid. It was 
further adjusted that the property ad- 
joining the house was to be considered as 
going with the house, to the three broth- 
ers, Samuel Booth, Hallam and Giles. 

The same year, 1795, Samuel Booth 
Hempsted died, mentioning in his will, as 
one of his children, only “my little daugh- 
ter Lucretia.” After providing a one-third 
life interest in his estate for his second 
wife, Esther ( Richards) Prentis, Samuel 
left “the rest and residue” to “‘my be- 
loved children.” In the inventory of his 
estate, which totaled six hundred and 
fifty pounds, his one-third interest in the 
stone house was put at 66 pounds, 12 shill- 
ings and 4 pence. 

From the unpublished Hempsted fam- 
ily genealogy it is evident that Daniel 
Booth Hempsted was the son of Samuel 
Booth, and it may be supposed that there 
were no offspring other than him and 
Lucretia. Lucretia died in 1799 at the 
age of seventeen, and whether her share 
in her father’s estate then passed to Daniel 
is not known, though it seems likely. Just 
exactly how Daniel Booth Hempsted in- 
herited his father’s one-third share in the 
stone house there is no way of telling, but 
Samuel’s widow, Esther, evidently betak- 
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ing herself a few years later to Virginia, 
perhaps to be with one of her seven chil- 
dren by her previous marriage, an equit- 
able arrangement no doubt had been 
made with her, transferring to Daniel 
Booth her portion of his father’s one-third 
share in the house. At any rate, in 1805 
Daniel Booth, then twenty-one, and of 
Marietta, Ohio, “formerly of New Lon- 
don,” had it as his, for in that year he 
“letts and leases” to a Susannah Hemp- 
sted, who is difficult to identify, but prob- 
ably an aunt, his one-third share of “that 
certain stone house.” His brothers, Hal- 
lam and Giles, also of Marietta — where 
Hallam was described as a “gentleman” 
and Giles as a “manufacturer of ropes,”’ 
like his father before him — followed in 
similar action seven months later in re- 
gard to this Susannah Hempsted. 

The next transition in the ownership of 
the stone house came in 1834 when Giles 
Hempsted died in Marietta, Ohio. His 
son Giles and two daughters, Lucretia 
and Harriet, in August of that year sold 
for $225 their late father’s “one undivid- 
ed third part of that certain stone dwell- 
ing house on Truman street” to Daniel 
Booth Hampsted, who had long since re- 
turned to New London. Daniel thus be- 
came the owner of two-thirds of the stone 
house. 

The following year Hallam died at 
Portsmouth, Ohio. His estate “‘appearing 
to be insolvent,” it was ordered that his 


New London holdings be liquidated and 
his “one undivided third part of the one- 
story house” was advertised for sale at 
auction. On November 27, 1835, “at 
public vendue” this remaining third of 
the house was bought by none other than 
Daniel Booth Hempsted, as the highest 
bidder, for $105.00. Daniel having al- 
ready put in a bill for $100.00 against his 
uncle Hallam’s insolvent estate, got the 
last third of the house, it seems, for $5.00. 

In this manner, after the period of forty 
years following the death of his father in 
1795, Daniel Booth Hempsted became 
sole owner of “that certain house’”’ where 
his father had lived with grandfather Na- 
thaniel, who built it, and where, it is said, 
Daniel himself was born. His persever- 
ence — whether due solely to pride in the 
family tradition or inspired by personal 
motives best known to himself — now 
serves simply as an interesting background 
for the encroachments, deterioration and 
indignities which the humble dwelling has 
suffered during the nearly one hundred 
years since his death in 1852. 

The house was left by Daniel Booth 
Hempsted to his wife, Grace Lanphere 
Hempsted, and after her ownership it 
passed to other connections and members 
of the Hempsted family. Finally it passed 
out of their possession and its later history 
is not clear. It is now privately owned and 
not open to the public. 
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HE ‘Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations, a private organization 
voluntarily supported, has since 
its founding in 1891 acquired for protec- 
tion and public benefit twenty-one prop- 
erties. ‘These exemplify the aims of the 
organization—“A ‘Trust for the Preser- 
vation of Places of Natural Beauty and 
Historic Interest in Massachusetts.” 
This corporation held its Fifty-Third 
Annual Luncheon Meeting on Wednes- 
day, January 26th at the Women’s Re- 
publican Club of Massachusetts, 46 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, its President, Judge 
Robert Walcott, presiding. After brief in- 
troductory remarks by the President, a 
report was read by Mr. Charles Sumner 
Bird, Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee, summarizing briefly the activities for 
1943 and the programme for 1944. 
Judge Walcott then announced that as 
President of the Trustees of Public Res- 
ervations it was his privilege to present 
that organization’s award for Distin- 
guished Service for Conservation in 1943 
to Mr. William Sumner Appleton, 
Founder of The Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities. He 
stated that Mr. Appleton had seen his sup- 
porters grow from eighteen incorporators 
in 1910 to a Society of eighteen hundred 
members (thirty-five hundred before the 
depression) owning forty-six properties 
scattered through five of the six New 
England states. In accepting the award, 
a beautiful silver tray, Mr. Appleton 


thanked Judge Walcott and the Trustees, 
stating very briefly that but for the en- 
thusiastic support of several thousand 
members, a succession of fine Boards of 
Trustees, and a small but devotedly loyal 
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office force, nothing could have been ac- 
complished. 

Judge Walcott then introduced the 
speaker of the day, Mr. Edwin J. Hipkiss, 
for twenty- -four years Curator of the 
Decorative Arts of Europe and America 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, who 
spoke on “‘Conservators of a Cultural 
Heritage.” 


CONSERVATORS OF A CULTURAL 
HERITAGE 
Judge Walcott, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As I have known Sumner Appleton, 
the man and his work, for thirty years, it 
gives me special pleasure to be here and to 
see him honored in your generous way. 

In our gathering today three incorpo- 
rated institutions are actively represented, 
if I may include myself. Although they 

vary in their aims, they serve a common 

purpose, for they are all three conserva- 
tors of a common cultural heritage. They 
are, then, The Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations, The Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities, and The 
Museum of Fine Arts. I have been a 
member of the “Preservation Society” 
for twenty-four years and have been a 
Staff Officer in char ge of one department 
of the Museum of Fine Arts also for 
twenty-four years. 

We at the Art Museum are commit- 
ted to the acquisition, the care, and the 
exposition of works of art which, at their 
best, stand for the important epochs of 
national style, of skillful achievement 
throughout the civilized world. In this 
serious pursuit there is the danger of be- 
coming, let us say, cream-minded ; but we 
all know in our sensible moments that life 
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is not and never was all cream. If, in our 
enthusiasm, we forget the relationship of 
the arts to life, if we lose the sense of time 
and place, we find ourselves merely 
dreaming of the proverbial castles in 
Spain. 

There are always pros and cons in all 
undertakings; agreement is not always 
found in all parties, but in my opinion the 
‘Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts de- 
cided upon a wise course when they 
backed a plan to show our own Early 
American Arts even though these appear 
to be very plain fare compared with Eu- 
ropean Arts in the grand manner — for 
example, the arts of thirteenth-century 
France, fifteenth-century Italy, or eight- 
eenth-century England. We show these, 
also, of course, and as fully as possible. 

The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities supplements, 
or rather complements, this effort of the 
Museum by covering a wider range, by 
preserving all those things which added 
interest, Joy or convenience to life as it 
was lived in this corner of America in its 
early years. Since the Society’s founding 
by Mr. Appleton in 1910 it has become 
the owner of forty-six properties, includ- 
ing forty-one buildings erected during 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries — buildings which for the 
most part stand where they were built 
in five of New England’s six states. Then, 
too, it maintains a New England Muse- 
um adjoining its historic building and 
headquarters —the Harrison Gray Otis 
house, in Boston. 

All this implies an interest in the handi- 
work of men and women, the arts, the 
crafts and the antiquities of our region, 
and further to supplement this your 
Trustees of Public Reservations brings in 
the freshening interest of the great out- 
doors as an organization with a stated 


purpose —“‘A trust for the preservation of 
places of natural beauty and historic in- 
terest in Massachusetts.” I have been in- 
terested to learn that your organization 
owns and protects twenty-one such prop- 
erties extending from Cape Ann and 
Cape Cod to the Berkshires, and, further- 
more, that eleven other properties have 
come under the care of the Common- 
wealth or other agencies largely through 
its interest and action. 

Those are significant words that ap- 
pear on its publications: they read, “Vol- 
untarily Supported'-— Privately Adminis- 
tered.’ Now the remarkable fact is that 
they apply to all three of our institutions; 
and I say remarkable because I see in this 
evidence of a generous and probably un- 
matched public spirit, or, I would rather 
say, a private spirit for public benefit. 

To feel a reasonable pride in one’s own 
house is natural and so, speaking for the 
Museum of Fine Arts, I find that there 
are still among the many Bostonians who 
take a reasonable pride in their Art Mu- 
seum some who are quite unaware that 
it has been wholly supported by its friends 
since the year 1870, and that during its 
seventy-four years it has not received a 
dollar from city, state, or federal funds. 

The Museum’s Curators, and in the 
present instance its Director also, can be 
described in general as Art Historians. 
Now history makes it clear that in the 
annals of any people there are always 
gains and losses and so in the face of 
ever-changing conditions we stand for 
our own time and measure present ad- 
vantages. Yes, we even fight for them! 
I need hardly remind you, however, that 
New England has stood for a variety of 
hope, a vigor of thinking, and an orderli- 


ness of living that will always merit retro- 
spective scrutiny. 
‘That historical point of view has ever 
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been the mark of a civilized people, for if 
you don’t know the road you’ve come you 
can hardly know where you are going. In 
happier days Italy, Spain and France each 
made surveys of their art treasures, classi- 
fied them as historic monuments, and 
placed them under national control. ‘To 
classify and control the treasures of oth- 
ers remained for our enemies in Nazi 
Germany. They will be brought to book 
ere long. 

England, even with her back to the 
wall, has found some support for her Na- 
tional ‘Trust, which, like your ‘Trustees 
of Public Reservations, is devoted to the 
preservation of, as they put it, “places of 
historic interest or natural beauty.” I was 
glad to learn that this society of old Eng- 
land was modeled after yours of New 
England and, too, that it is five years 
younger in that land of ancient institu- 
tions. If we choose to look at England 
and the English as through a telescope, 
we shall see a peculiar people. They have 
the extremes of condition and the ex- 
tremes of character found in every vigor- 
ous people whether of Greece in 400 B.C. 
or America in 1944 A.D. We shall see a 
people who somehow survived the most 
vicious, the most concentrated, the most 
murderous assault ever borne by a com- 
paratively unarmed nation. ‘Through all 
this, Englishmen have continued to pub- 
lish their monthly magazine Country 
Life! Englishmen have found time to 
write out their thoughts and their find- 
ings; even bombing could not wipe out 
their love for places of historic interest and 
places of natural beauty. I have said that 
even in war time England’s National 
‘Trust has had some support; that was an 
intended understatement since I wish to 


emphasize a point. Mr. Fletcher lent 
me his copy of an annual report for 1942 
of the National Trust, and therein I 


learned that in that year alone it acquired 
properties aggregating sixteen thousand 
acres and more, and also that its gifts and 
bequests amounted to, in our language, 
two hundred and_ forty thousand 
dollars. All this is a part of the kind of 
civilization England fights for with all 
she has. 

[ wonder if anyone present has time to 
read Emerson these days. I remember his 
having written something like this: ““The 
scene I enjoyed this morning was made 
up of a hundred farms or more; Manning 
owns this, Locke that, and Miller the one 
beyond, but no one owns the landscape.” 
Emerson’s observation of an intangible 
value is applicable as well to our towns 
and cities. When we are far from home 
we think of family and friends, and we 
think of our city’s finer buildings, its 
parks, its prospects, and its institutions 
which serve causes beyond the bare needs 
and practical affairs of life. We long to 
see them again as we long to see a familiar 
and admired scene in the landscape. ‘The 
creation of such things depends on the 
vision and the means, the combined skills 
and labor of many persons—but how 
often we find individual initiative leading 
the way. | 

On these winter evenings, often under 
leaden skies and in an atmosphere filled 
with steam, smoke and soot, my five 
o’clock train carries me out of the North 
Station. We pass a maze of railway tracks, 
bridges, cranes, and other grimy masto- 
dons of essential industry. We pass scarred 
and littered fields, smoking waste dumps, 
and the shabby homes of the poor, who, 
through indigence or indifference, look 
upon each, no doubt, as home sweet 
home. That is the depressing side and 
every city has its share. 

On summer evenings — in the good 
old days when one bought ten gallons of 
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gasoline without batting an eye — I 
drove homeward along the banks of the 
Charles and it was a joy to the mind and 
the spirit. It also brought the remem- 
brance of my having heard the late Bish- 
op Lawrence tell a group of visiting archi- 
tects — men of the American Institute — 
what the Charles River Basin was like in 
the years of his boyhood. He recalled its 
ill-smelling, rubbish-filled flats at ebb 
tide and a swirling general pollution on 
the flow; he spoke of the great improve- 
ment we know today as an instance of 
what architects, landscape architects, en- 
gineers, and a fund devoted to civic im- 
provement, can accomplish. Here is a cul- 
tural heritage for the future. How pleas- 
ant it is merely to mention the name of 
Mrs. James J. Storrow, to whom we are 
so largely indebted for having made this 
improvement possible. 

How many persons are there here this 
afternoon, I wonder, who know the name 
— Ann Pamela Cunningham: If you are 
in the dark, don’t be disturbed. Last 
week I couldn’t have helped you — you 
see, I have looked her up. And yet every 
one of us knows and admires her achieve- 
ment beyond words. In the vear 1858 
there stood in Virginia an important 
estate, one important to the nation. Its 
lands had long been unproductive, its 
buildings were in a sad state of disrepair, 
its fine gardens were but the tattered re- 
mains of what they had been in their 
prime. In 1858 the men of the nation 
were deeply immersed in or even har- 
rassed by practical affairs, and so the 
ladies stepped in. Ann Pamela Cunning- 
ham of South Carolina founded the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the 
Union. What a piece of good fortune that 
was for the cultural and historic side of 
American life, for Mount Vernon has 
been in good hands. It, also, is volun- 


tarily supported, privately administered. 

Well, men of the 1920’s demonstrated 
what they, too, could do. I have strolled 
through the streets of Williamsburg, as 
many of you doubtless have, and felt that 
I should be wearing short clothes with a 
tri-cornered hat over a wig. There we 
find the setting of a chapter of our own 
history made a reality through the munifi- 
cence of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and through the foresight (and hind- 
sight) of Dr. William A. R. Goodwin, 
Rector of Bruton Parish Church at Wil- 
liamsburg. The remarkable restoration 
of this capitol city of Colonial times, is, as 
everyone knows, the work of Boston men 
— Messrs. Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, 
architects, and Mr. Arthur Shurcliff, 
landscape architect. ‘hese men have been 
honored deservedly and any complimen- 
tary comment by me will be small in 
comparison. But I once labored in the 
field of architecture and since then have 
devoted years to the gathering of works 
of art in related and meaningful groups, 
and at our Museum I have installed a 
score of period rooms as part of a precon- 
ceived plan. And so, aside from the plan- 
ning in the large at Williamsburg, I can 
understand and appreciate the intensive 
study and the patient search for all the 
innumerable objects and materials that 
must be just so In order to recapture the 
practice and the sense of style of another 
century. Just that has been done for a Co- 
lonial city of Virginia, and America thus 
has in her cultural landscape, so to speak, 
a successful venture which goes beyond 
anything of which I am aware elsewhere 
in this wide world. ‘The latest news is 
that Williamsburg is to be more than a 
mere show place. President John E. Pom- 
fret of the College of William and Mary, 
and President Kenneth Chorley of Co- 
lonial 


Inc., have 


Williamsburg, 
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nounced the formation of the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture. 
According to the announcement it is to 
be “a laboratory for the study of early 
American history as well as a center for 
its art, architecture, crafts and broad cul- 
ture touching every aspect of the lives of 
Virginians and their relationship to the 
life and leaders of other American col- 
onies.”” And so Mr. Rockefeller has put 
Colonial Williamsburg to work. 

There is another restoration which of- 
fers the combined interests of art, of his- 
tory, and of natural beauty. Fort ‘Ticon- 
deroga on Lake Champlain, you will 
agree, is well worth anyone’s journey 
when travel is possible. The Fort, begun 
as early as 1755 by the French, has been 
of military importance to three nations — 
the French, the British and the Ameri- 
can. Early in the nineteenth century the 
property was purchased by Mr. William 
F. Pell of New York and it has been ever 
since in the hands of his descendants. Mr. 
Stephen H. P. Pell carries on the good 
work there today and its museum Is a 
model of good arrangement and good 
order. 

My thought has been running along 
the channels of our collective interests. 
The many other agencies of conservation 
and cultural activities are beyond count. 
In mentioning a few of importance we do 


not forget the many smaller ones which, 
as in domestic and neighborhood affairs, 
do their bit on home ground and often on 
slender means. 

To return to The Society for the Pres- 
ervation of New England Antiquities, 
which is neither so small nor so local, I 
believe its work will grow and be increas- 
ingly valuable down the years, and I be- 
lieve this on the simple premise that much 
of value that has been lost would have 
been saved if there had been a William 
Sumner Appleton in 1810 as there was in 
1910. 

In my earlier days in architecture I had 
much to do with men we like to describe 
as old-fashioned craftsmen. They have 
been called that, I suppose, down the 
changing centuries. I think of the skilled 
man deeply involved in the ways of his 
craft and frequently lost in his effort to 
have work come right according to his 
own sense of rightness. To such a man 
wordy appraisal of his aims or his successes 
is pleasing but he is a bit shy and puzzled 
about what others write or what they say 
in speeches. He gives his all in the doing. 
I believe there is something akin to this 
thought in the work of William Sumner 
Appleton, and so I make my bow to him 
and to you for bearing with me. Thank 
you. 








An Interesting and BHelpful Bistorical Map 


of Cohasset, Massachusetts 


HE Cohasset Historical Society 

recently published an_ historical 

map of that town. On it are 
shown present and former roads, present 
and former industries, old houses still 
standing but built previous to 1800, with 
dates of erection and names of builders, 
and sites of many old houses no longer 
existing. 

The number of interesting old houses 
remaining in Cohasset is large for a town 
of its size. Various circumstances have 
contributed to their preservation, fore- 
most among them the fact that a careful 
survey and division of lands in the early 
years of 1669-1670 was made by Lieu- 
tenant Joshua Fisher of Dedham. This 
primary division among the first settlers 
was the first link in the chain of owner- 
ship, and some Cohasset families still re- 
tain lands alloted in this early division. 

Investigations by historical committees 
and by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution have clarified many situations. 
A conservative spirit among present own- 
ers and the fact that Cohasset is a residen- 
tial town have led to the preservation of 
many of the older houses. The History of 
Cohasset, published in 1898, and the Co- 


hasset Genealogies, in 1909, have greatly 
aided in the work. 

Another interesting feature of the map 
is a list of important events, with dates. 
They begin with railroad service, adapta- 
tion of modern inventions, historic cele- 
brations, new public buildings, with dates, 
public reservations, and the various acces- 
sories of modern life — all indicating the 
gradual changes from the primitive fish- 
ing town to the marked distinction that 
Cohasset now holds as a notable seashore 
resort. 

The interest awakened by the publica- 
tion of our map Is shown by the fact that 
Stockbridge, Marblehead, Duxbury, Sud- 
bury and Framingham have already tak- 
en measures to provide similar historical 
maps, to be compiled by local historians. 

Copies of the map have been sent to all 
members of the Cohasset Historical So- 
ciety. Others can obtain them at a cost of 
fifty cents by applying to Mr. Laurence 
B. Fletcher, President of the Cohasset 
Historical Society, Cohasset, Massachu- 
setts. 

Let the good work go on! 


Oxtver H. Howe, M.D., Historian 
of the Cohasset Historical Society 





John Smith Memorial Tablet 


~* 


on Town Wharf, Cohasset 


DEDICATED JULY 4, 1914, IN THE 300TH YEAR AFTER JOHN SMITH’S VISIT 











OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 
Restored—Cleaned—Framed 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


Please Notice Change of Address—we are now at 


169 Newbury Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Our telephone remains the same, COMmonwealth 1108 
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PLEASE 


Read these advertising pages as well 
as the rest of the magazine, and 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
sure to mention OLtp- Time New 
ENGLAND. 

It shows those who have co- 
operated with us that their adver- 
tising is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 
ly helping your Society. 








THANK YOU 























SPECIAL NOTICE 


“BLEAKHOUSE, about 1770, at Peterborough, New Hampshire, open as a 


Guest House, is a delightful haven at any season of the year. Pleasant atmos- 


phere, comfortable rooms, and delicious home cooking. Fine view of Mount 


Monadnock. Guests by the week, month or season. Under the competent 


management of Mrs. Walter S. Bingham. Telephone Peterborough, New 


Hampshire, 426. 


Tue Swett-Its_ey House, before 1670, 4 High Road, Newbury, Mass- 
achusetts, at the Newburyport line. Its huge fireplace adds to the charm of the 


interesting interior and makes an attractive setting for the tea room under the 
capable management of Miss Lilian J. Franklin. ‘Telephone, Newburyport 


1540. 








J. Robert Boomer 


Pau. H. NewTu — AssocliATE 


Appraisals and Inventories 


Compiled for inheritance 
taxes, probate requirements, 
insurance, city taxes, dis- 
tribution, sale, or any pur- 
pose for which such service 
is needed. 


97A NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 


TEL. KEN. 1428 





WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY’S Inc. 


Established 1860 
REPAIRING - RESTORING 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 
GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


Magnolia Boston 
































Banjo clock by Aaron Willard, 
Boston, Circa 1800. 
(Finial not original. ) 


$577.50 


Offer ed subject to prion sale 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


TABLISHED 1800 


Be’ nliquarwans, Jewelers, Qld and —_? 
Cc 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 




















Dresser in the Kitchen of the Parson Capen Bouse, Topsfield, Mass. 


EVERY DAY LIFE IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


BY GEORGE FRANCIS DOW 


HIS volume describes the life of the settlers in the early days so far as it is possible 

to reconstruct at this time from scraps of information culled from early narratives, 
town and court records, documentary evidence, etc., etc. It tells of the voyage to Massa- 
chusetts, their early shelters and later dwellings, the house ‘4 furnishings, their ap- 
parel, manners and customs, sports and pastimes, trades and manufactures, crimes and 
punishments, herb tea and the doctor. 105 unusual illustrations. 


REGULAR EDITION 

8vo (634 x 10 inches), 305 pages, printed with 12 point Caslon type, go plates (105 
illustrations), bound in half linen with marbled paper sides, map end papers. 

Price $5.00 postpaid. 

SPECIAL EDITION 
8vo (7 x 10 inches), printed on Bruce Rogers 100 per cent rag paper, and bound in 
English linen with French stencilled paper sides, in a slip case. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and go plates. Edition limited to 100 copies of which gs are offered for sale. 
Price $10.00 postpaid. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Harrison Gray Oris House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 

















